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the best known work of Mr. Simonds is in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, but the whole 
"North Shore" shows his influence in home 
planting. 

Probably the first designer who con- 
sciously took the prairie as a leading motive 
is Mr. Jens Jensen, who was trained in 
Denmark and came to America in 1883. 
In 1885 he settled in Chicago and was at 
once impressed by the surrounding prairie, 
which was then a sea of grasses and flowers. 
Acres of phlox and blazing star, and thou- 
sands of compass plants were a familiar 
sight. The first design in which prairie 
flowers were used in a large, impressive 
way, was made in 1901 for Mr. Chalmers 
of Lake Geneva. Here were planted 
hundreds of the wild phlox paniculata, 
parent of more than 400 garden varieties; 
hundreds of purple flags (Iris versicolor) 
collected from the banks of the Desplaines 
River, and hundreds of swamp rose mallows 
which glorify the rivers of Illinois in August 
with their pink flowers five inches in diam- 
eter. The first attempt to epitomize the 
beauty of Illinois rivers was made in 1901 for 
Mr. Harry Rubens at Glencoe, where there 
are a miniature spring, brook, waterfall, and 
lake. Practically all the surrounding trees, 
shrubs and flowers were planted, and more 
than ninety per cent of the species grow wild 
within a mile of the spot. From 1905 to 
1907 he designed and planted the Prairie 



River and Prairie Rose-garden in Hum- 
boldt Park, and the Conservatories in 
Garfield Park, Chicago. 

A third landscape architect who has been 
greatly influenced by the prairie is Walter 
Burley Griffin. He received his training in 
landscape gardening at the University of 
Illinois, and supplemented it by work in the 
offices of several architects of the western 
school. He planned many houses in the 
prairie style. His chief American work 
in landscape architecture has been done at 
Dekalb, Decatur, Oak Park, Hubbard's 
Woods and Edwardsville, 111., and Veeders- 
burg, Ind. The planting list for DeKalb 
shows that as early as 1906 he was using 
a high percentage of plants native to 
Illinois — especially the stratified materials. 
In 1912 he won a world-competition for a 
city plan for Canberra, the new capital of 
Australia. Mr. Griffin must be regarded 
as a middle-western landscape architect 
since he maintains an office in Chicago and 
undertakes new work in the Middle West. 

There are many other good landscape 
gardeners now practicing in the Middle 
West. Those who acknowledge the prairie 
as a leading motive in their work are, how- 
ever, not numerous at the time this paper 
is prepared. There are several young men 
whose work is promising, but not mature 
or extensive enough to show their feeling 
for the prairie style. 
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Report of the City Plan Commission of Newark 



NEWARK, N. J., has secured a com- 
prehensive plan for civic improve- 
ment and future development. It has 
been for three and one-half years collecting 
the material and preparing the suggestions 
which are now presented in a comprehensive 
report, well-written and admirably illus- 
trated with maps and pictures. Mr. 
George B. Post says, " the ideal city planning 
report has not yet appeared, but this report 
is the most suggestive which has yet been 
published." In the introduction the aim 
and object of those who are responsible for 
the report is stated as follows: 



"The ideal city for business, for manu- 
facturing and for homes can not be other- 
wise than well arranged, well built and 
clean — and such a city has already all the 
chief essentials of beauty. 

"The suggestions in this Comprehensive 
Plan are so arranged as to provide a logical 
sequence of development for fifty years. 
We hope it will be adopted to such an extent 
as to prevent, as we have said, the city and 
its citizens from making hereafter any of 
those mistakes that are so expensive to 
rectify. 

"We are sure that if it is fully and freely 
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discussed, is modified as further investi- 
gations and later forecasts suggest, and 
finally is adopted as the fundamental law 
of the city's growth, it will produce an 
effect so beneficial as to make the next 
generation feel that we, of this day, at 
least felt our obligations to the future and 
tried our best to live up to them. 

"The most enthusiastic supporter of our 
present methods must admit that mistakes 
and omissions have been made in laying 
out our city which it will be most expensive 
to correct. How to meet the expense of 
operating a large and active city and, at 
the same time, of so far rectifying the 
mistakes of the past that they may not 
continue to pile up still further burdens of 
expense, is the problem which confronts 
Newark. Can this be done without laying 
out a Comprehensive Plan and living up 
to it as far as possible? 

"In preparing for future activities in any 
large community there are always those 
who consider as visionary and speculative 
any projects for improvement that look 
beyond the morrow for returns. The evil 
of such shortsightedness has often been 
demonstrated. The present plan, how- 
ever, has been prepared with this hostility 
to the far-reaching and forward-looking 
enterprise always in mind. If errors of 
judgment are found in it they will, we are 
sure, prove in the long run to lie on the side 
of conservatism. 

"The need for relief of undesirable 
conditions naturally pushes into the back- 
ground the equally important if not so 
pressing need of attractive and agreeable 
surroundings for the comfort and happiness 
of the citizens. This also has been kept 
in mind. We have insisted on the im- 
portance of making our city more comely, 
and even giving it a certain distinction 
by virtue of the number and character 
of its public enterprises." 

It would be well if every city in our 
United States could be made aware of the 
truth of these statements and would 
emulate Newark in its wisdom and enter- 
prise. 

The report goes into the matter of city 
planning logically and takes up the various 
phases in sequence. Part I deals with 
streets, transportation, markets. Part II 
deals with parks, recreation facilities, 



grouping of public buildings, the appear- 
ance of city streets and public places, 
yard and lot cultivation. Part III deals 
with housing, public control of private 
property, land subdivisions and municipal 
planning. Part IV goes into the question 
of finances. 

Concluding the chapter on "The Ap- 
pearance of City Streets and Public 
Places," is this impressive paragraph 
which should be "writ large" and placed 
conspicuously where "all who run may 
read " : 

"To make a city cleaner and neater 
and to substitute beauty for ugliness is 
to enhance the value of both public and 
private property. As to public property, 
this work can be easily controlled. But 
the city authorities can be expected to 
act only on the insistence of the general 
public. Unfortunately, however, no mat- 
ter how careful a city may be about struc- 
tures erected on public property, the 
general effect of street and open places 
may be spoiled by ugliness in surrounding 
structures and private property. Bill- 
boards, signs, ugly, garish or unkempt 
buildings, buildings out of repair, untidy 
yards and vacant lots — all may counteract 
whatever the city may do to make public 
property attractive. The only way to 
keep the city neat and to make it look as 
though it were really self-respecting, is 
for all citizens to cooperate in insisting 
on private as well as public neatness 
and attention to good design." 



The Cincinnati Art Museum opened its 
Twenty-third Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Art the last of May, continuing it 
throughout the summer. This comprised 
about 250 examples of the works of con- 
temporary artists, paintings, sculpture 
and handicrafts. A special feature of this 
Exhibition was a group of sculpture by 
Chester Beach, twenty-four, works in 
marble and twenty-seven bronzes. Re- 
productions of a number of Mr. Beach's 
works will appear in the next issue of The 
American Magazine op Art. Additional 
interest was added to the Cincinnati Ex- 
hibition by a group of thirty etchings by 
Childe Hassam. 



